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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 243.) 

Several Friends, both from the north and 
south of England, were drawn to visit these 
Friends in prison, and many sweet and com- 
fortable epistles were written to them. 

There was a great convincement in the year 
1662, in these two counties, viz., Montgomery- 
shire and Merionethshire ; and as meetings in- 
creased, several Friends came into Welch-Pool, 
where our meeting was kept in that house that 
was their prison. The magistrates and priest 
were discontent, some saying that “ there came 
as many to the meeting as went to their wor- 
ship at the church,” as they called it. 

o the magistrates were resolved to come 
and break up our meeting, and one First-day 
they came, viz., Thomas Corbet, a counsellor 
and a justice of peace in this county, together 
with the two bailiffs of the town, the sergeants- 
at-mace, and under officers. When they came 
into the meeting, I was at prayer, and the 
were indifferently civil’ till 1 had concluded, 
and then began to take our names. When 
they had done, my wife called to Justice Cor- 
bet, and told him they had not taken the 
names of all that were at the meeting; he 
asked her who was untaken? and she put her 
child towards him, about a quarter old. He 
said that was under age. She -answered, “ we 
are all as innocent from plotting, contriving, or 
thinking any harm to any man as this little 
child ;” which smote inigol this Thomas Cor- 


bet, and several others present. They com- 
mitted me to one sergeant’s house, and Thomas 
Lloyd, brother to Charles Lloyd, and Samuel 
Lloyd, (son to Samuel Lloyd of Dudson in the 
County of Salop, eldest brother to John and 
David Lloyd of London, and Edward Lloyd of 
Bristol) to the other sergeant’s house. en 
the sergeant whose house I was committed to 
was come from the steeple-house, he turned me 
out, and bid me go home, I should not stay 
there. So I went first to see my friends the 
old prisoners, who were kept (for a little time) 
more close, and we were not suffered to go to 
them; they were very glad to see me, and I 
was refreshed also to see them, though we 
could not go to one another. In a little time I 
went to see the other two prisoners, that were 
at the other sergeant’s house, and the sergeant 
let them come home with me. 

On Second-day following it came in m 
mind that the magistrates would try us with 
an offer to pass by that which they called a 
transgression, upon condition that we would go 
to the steeple-house to their worship the next 
First-day following; which I told to Friends. 

On Third-day following, Justice Corbet and 
the two bailiffs that had committed us to prison 
sent for us before them. So we went, Thomas 
Lloyd, Samuel Lloyd and myself.. After some 
discourse with them, they proposed to us that 
if we would go to church, and hear divine ser- 
vice, as they called it, we should be discharged. 
I told them, when I was last there they turned 
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me out of their church, and if I should make 
any promise to go there it may be we 4 would 
do the like by me again. Justice Corbet said, 
he would engage I should not be turned out. 
Then I told them I knew nothing to the con- 
trary but that [ would come there. Justice 
Corbet seemed to be satisfied; but one of the 
bailiffs said, “Mr. Corbet, do you think that 


. the old Quaker will come to church except it 


be to disturb our minister?” Corbet asked me 
again, whether I would disturb the minister? 
I told him, if God should put something in my 
heart to speak to the people, I hoped they 
would not impose upon me to hold my peace. 
He said, God forbid they should do so! Then 
I told him I hoped I should perform what I 
een to do; and so they discharged us. 
Now none was under an engagement to go to 
the steeple-house but myself, and the Report 
went about that the old Quaker would go to 
church. 

When First-day came, and the bells began 
to ring, the other two Friends, (viz., Thomas 
Lloyd and Samuel Lloyd,) came to me and said, 
“we think we must go with thee to the steeple- 
house.” When the people went to the steeple- 
house, I took my Bible under my arm, and 
went to Justice Corbet’s house, (that was buta 
few doors from my house,) to let him see I was 
going, and I asked him whether he was com- 


ing. He said he was not disposed to come that, 


day, but he would send his man to see that we 
should not be affronted. So the two Friends 
and I went to my own pew, that was opposite 
to the pulpit. There was but the Curate to 
read the common-prayer and their service to 
There was a great multi- 
tude of people ; some said there were some that 
had not been at their church several years be- 
fore. So nothing was laid upon us to speak to 
the people till he had done. Then I stood up 
and said to the people, “I suppose you are not 
ignorant of the cause of our coming here this 
day, which was thus: the magistrates of the 
town came to our meeting, and they found us 
upon’ our knees, praying to Almighty God. 
They were civil while we were at prayer, and 
when we had done, they took our names, and 
committed us three to prison, most of the rest 
that were at the meeting were prisoners before.” 
And the magistrates told us if we would come 
to church we should be discharged ; “and now 
you see we are come, according to their desire. 
But I find that your priest is not here, and now 
I would have you to infornmi him that I say : 

Ist. If he proves this to be the true Church 
of Christ. 

2d. And that he is a true minister of Christ. 

3d. And that his maintenance is a gospel 
maintenance. 

4th. And this worship of yours to be the 
true worship of God. 
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Then we will be of your religion, and come 
again to you. 

But if he proves not this, then we must con- 
clude ; : 

Ist. Your church to be a false church. 

2d. And he to be no true minister of Christ. 

3d. That his maintenance is no gospel main- 
tenance. 

4th. That your worship is not the true wor- 
ship of God.” ' 

All the people were very civil and orderly, 
and heard me a considerable while in the 
steeple-house. When I had done, Thomas 
Lloyd spoke a few very seasonable words to the 
eae And the people said, “if Mr. Lang 
ford”’ (which was the priest’s name) “ will not 
prove us to be the true church of Christ, and 
our worship to be the true worship, then we 
will pay him no more tithes; for what Rich. 
ard Davies said, he proved out of the Bible; 
for, you see, he had the Bible in his hand all 
the while.” So for that time we parted. 

When the bells rang again for them to goto 
their evening service, it lay upon me to go 
there again, and the aforesaid Friends went 
along with me; where the old high-priest was, 
who made a long sermon, till we were all un- 
easy ; but I desired the Friends to bear all 
things patiently. When the priest had done, 
he was going away; and I stepped up in my 
seat and desired him to stay, for I had some- 
thing to say to him; which was the same as 
aforesaid.. When he heard my Queries, and 
what I had to say, he turned his back and went 
away,.and gave us no answer. Then I said, 
“behold, the hireling fleeth, because he is an 
hireling.” Some of the people staid, and some 
went with him, but all were dissatisfied that he 
would not prove them to be the true church of 
Christ, &c. I had a good opportunity to speak 
to the people more eee in the graveyard; 
the Lord’s presence, life and power was with 
us, blessed be the name of the Lord for ever, 
who doth not forsake his people that trust in 
him. 

When we came home, Justice Corbet sent 
for us again to him. He met us in his court, 
and said he was sorry that Mr. Langford was 
so uncivil that he did not anster our queries, 
which, he thought, were very reasonable. In a 
little time, many of the neighbors were gath- 
ered together in the street; and in his court we 
had a good opportunity to reason with him, 
and to open to the people, and declare to them 
the way and means to obtain the kingdom of 
Heaven; and he was so moderate, that one of 
the neighbor’s said to him, “ Mr. Corbet, we 
think you will be a Quaker too.” His answer 
was, “I wish I were a Quaker in my jife and 
conversation.” Towards the end of our dis- 
course he desired me to give him my queries 
in writing, that Mr. Langford might answer 
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them; “for,” said he, “it may be he was not 
prepared to answer you then, but he may an- 
swer them in writing.” I told him that was 
but a private way of answering; but if he was 
not prepared then, I told him we would give 
him the meeting the next First day at the 
steeple-house, or in the town-hall upon a 
market-day. He said it was very fair. 
Counsellor Corbet was very friendly and lov- 
ing to us, and did no more persecute us to his 
dying-day ; but did us all the good he could in 
al the courts of judicature where he was con- 


‘cerned. 


As for this priest, William Langford, many 
Friends were moved to go to him to the steeple- 
house in the time of his service, to declare (to 
him and the people) what they had to say from 
the Lord ; and when the magistrates have com- 
miited some of them to prison on that account, 
when their service was over, this priest hath 
got them to be released. 

Some time after this, he sent the Clerk of 
the parish to me for Easter-reckonings. I 
asked the clerk whether his master did expect 
anything of me that had nothing froth him? 
and bid him tell his master I would come to 
reckon with him by and by. Sothe clerk went 
his way, and in a little time I made myself 
ready. When I went to him, there were a 
pretty many people with him. I told him his 
clerk had been with me from him, for that 
which he called Easter-reckonings, and I was 
come to reckon with him. If he could make 
it appear that I owed him anything, I would 
pay him, and I expected the same from him. 
He said I owed him for several years for the 
sacrament. I asked him what he meaned by the 
word sacrament, for I found no such word in 
the Scripture? He said it meaned the bread 
and wine which was used in the church. I 
told him I received none of him, and therefore 
not liable to pay. He answered again, “ why 
then you might come to church and receive 
it.” I told him I did not believe that church 
was the true church of Christ; and I did not 
believe that he was a true minister of Christ, 
commissioned by him to break the bread, and 
give it to the people, much less to sell it, or 
take money for it of the people; for I did not 
read in all the Scripture that the true ministers 
of Christ did take money of the people for that 
bread they delivered unto them. He said then 
that the laborer was worthy of his hire; and 
under the law it was said, “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” I told him he trod out no corn for 
me; and though he was an hireling, yet I 
never hired him. 

The people coming thick to pay him for the 
bread and wine, I asked him how in conscience 
he could take so much money for so little bread 
and wine; it being, I suppose, about ten pence 


for man and wife. I asked him what Scripture 
he had for it, and desired him to prove his 
practice by Scripture. He asked me what 
Scripture I had to eat flummery. I told him I 
had Scripture to eat it; “ Paul said to Timothy, 
‘for every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving ; for it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer,” 1 Tim. iv. 4,5. His communi- 
cants who were present, were much dissatisfied 
that he had no better answer and proof for his 
practice. So I desired the people to take notice 
that he could not make it appear by Scripture 
that I owed him anything; but I told them 
that he owed me some money, and I desired 
him to pay it me; which he did. So we parted 
fairly. (We have a saying that even or often 
reckonings make long friends.) He was very 
friendly afterwards, and never sent to me more 
for Easter-reckonings. And as for the tithe, 
in time of harvest, he charged his servants to 
take from me no more than their due, nor so 
much. I was informed he should say, he knew 
not why he should take anything from me, see- 
ing I had nothing from him. He lived here 
among us many years, a good neighbor, and 
; though in the time of great persecution, yet he 
had no hand in persecuting any of us. 

We have cause to bless the Lord, who car- 
ried us through all our services and exercises, 
in the time of our weakness; and though we 
were little and low in our own eyes, the Lord 
did not leave us; blessed be his holy name for- 
ever. 








(To be continued.) 





THE PLovcn.—The plough used in Syria is 
so light and simple in its construction, that the 
husbandman is under the necessity of guiding 
it with great care, bending over it, and earn 
it with his own weight, else the share woul 
glide along the surface without making any in- 
cision. His mind should be wholly intent on 
his work, at once to press the plough into the 
ground, and direct it in a straight line. ‘“ Let 
the ploughman,” said Hesiod, “attend to h® 
charge, and look before him; not turn aside to 
look on his associates, but make straight fur- 
rows, and have his mind attentive to his work.” 
And Pliny, “ Unless the ploughman stoop for- 
ward,” to press his plough into the soil and 
conduct it properly, “he will turn it aside.” 
To such careful and incessant exertion our 
Lord alludes in that declaration: “No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 





Multitudes have dared to face death in the 
field of battle, who have yet wanted strength 
and spirit to oppose their own and others’ pre- 
judices.— Channing. 


| 
‘ 
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THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT. 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE FREDERICK MYERS. 


The truth and importance of the connection 
between Rest and Edification are well worth 
considering. Itisagreat truth that the human 
soul needs frequent Sabbaths. To work with- 
out ceasing is the prerogative of Deity alone. 
It is true that Christianity confirms the saying 
of the Greek Philosopher, that Action is the 
end of Thought, and that it represents the per- 
formance of Duty as the proper discipline of 
Humanity. Indeed, this is one of the dis- 
tinctive elements of Evangelical Philosophy, 
viz., that human life is not a theorem but a 
problem—a thing not to be speculated about 
merely, but to be done. Let this then be at 
once admitted, and borne in mind throughout. 
Not for indolence or seclusion, or any form of 
asceticism, am I pleading now, but only and 
specially for this, that a spirit of contemplative 
devotion should ever be mingled with a spirit 
of practical energy: that our active exertions 
should be thickly interspersed with intervals of 
spiritual repose—yea, that our whole life should 
be penetrated and pervaded by a spirit of tran- 
quillity, and thoughtfulness, and prayer. And 
mercifully, as it seems to me, has it been or- 
dered by our wise and kind Father in heaven 
that these separate callings are not contrary the 
one to the other, but rather co-ordinate. In 
his Scripture the exhortation to work while it 
is day, is consistently conjoined with the pre- 
script, that in the morning and at eventide we 
should watch. It is commanded equally that 
we should be diligent in busjness, and fervent 
in spirit—that we should pray without ceasing, 
and yet zealously maintain good works. And 
in that Great Example, in which we are taught 
all the requirements of a Christian’s life more 
emphatically than by precept, it is well to be 
reminded, how in Him there was a conspicuous 
union of calmness with energy, and how spirit- 
ual peace was translucent through incessant 
toil and suffering, and contradiction of sinners 

inst Himself. 

St. Matthew says of him (xiv. 23:) “ When 
he had sent the multitudes away, He went up 
into a mountain apart to pray: and when the 
evening was come he was there alone.” 

St. Mark says of Him (vi. 31:) “ When 
there were many coming and going, and they 
had no leisure so much as to eat, He said unto 
his disciples, come ye. . . apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile.” 

St. Luke (xxi. 37:) “ And in the day time 
he was teaching in the temple; and at night 
he went out and abode in the mount that is 
called the Mount of Olives.” 

St. John (vi. 15:) “ He departed into a moun- 
tain himself alone.” 

Now it is this being alone, this abiding for 
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a night on the mount, this resting awhile, this 
going apart to pray,—it is this that I would 
suggest asa corrective to those influences which 
a life of uninterrupted activity cannot fail to 
exert for evil on our spirits. And surely when 
we see him whose holy soul was ever in essen- 
tial communion with God, separating himself 
frequently from the crowd to converse with his 
Father yet more closely ; when we see him 
who was holiness itself, withdraw even from 
the works of a Divine benevolence, to refresh 
himself at intervals with prayer, we cannot for 
one moment doubt that our spirits need similar 
retirement for the sustenance of their truest 
life. It is not good, indeed, even for a man’s 
religious life, that he should be habitually alone, 
but perhaps it would be worse for him if he 
were never alone. For in such case he could 
not surrender himself a living sacrifice unto 
God. He would lose by continual contact and 
collision with what is external to himself, his 
own native character, that peculiar impress on 
his soul which God gave him to cherish, and 
not to assimilate merely to that of others: and 
thus hg would lose that integrity of nature 
which is of great price, Mingling with others, 
without also proportionally communing with 
his own heart and being still, a man learns to 
think with others’ thoughts, and to feel with 
others’ feelings : he receives the reflections of 
others’ sentiments as the instinctive promptings 
of his own conscience, and thus he incapacitates 
himself for performing that distinctive work 
which he was sent into the world to do. Doubt- 
less the due alternation of society and self-com- 
munion it may be difficult to determine by “ 
general rule, and I do not here attempt it: 

only now am suggesting that an alternation is 
the healthiest state for ordinary Christians : not 
society always; for thus the mind becomes un- 
able to develop and mature its own distinctive 
character, or to retain its own clearness and 
strength, but is weakened and worn away by its 
multiplicity and variety of interests and attrac- 
tions: not self-communion always ; for thus it 
soon becomes the mere slave of the few objects 
or ideas with which it is immediately conver- 
sant, grows morbidly sensitive to its own proces- 
ses of action and liabilities to injury, and loses 
its sympathy with the rest of that great family 
of its fellows who have God for their parent 
too. 
And this mingling of contemplation with 
action—of spiritual repose with unusual energy 
—has been the secret source of the superiority 
of many of those whose names shine brightest in 
Christian annals—the inner spring of that sane- 
tity and zeal which seem in some men only to 
have increased in freshness and in fregance 8 
they labored the longer, but which, as other ex- 
amples also teach us, must assuredly have with- 
ered away in their work if they had not restored 
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to this cooling and strengthening stream where- 
with to invigorate themselves daily. 

In all Christian respects, at least, the calm 
are the only permanently strong. They who 
maintain a frequent communion with the Infin- 
ite and the Eternal—they alone will overcome 
the world. That peculiar gift of peace which 
Christ gave to his disciples as his parting gift 
is not only one of their greatest treasures, as an 
essential blessing in itself, but is alsoa blessing, 
conferring supernatural strength with which to 
work wonders among men. ‘The man who feels 
himself, through grace, at any time prepared to 
meet his God—the man whose paramount aim 
in this world is to educate himself for another, 
—this is the man to ihfluence his brethren ex- 
tensively for good. And where, I would ask, 
ean such thoughts of the true measure and sig- 
nificance of life be obtained as from those points 
above it or beside it which prayer and retire- 
ment may enable a man to gain? Who have 
taken such true and deep views of life as those 
who have been consciously on the point of quit- 
ting it? Read the records of the most thought- 
ful and the most spiritual on their death beds, 
and compare their estimate of life with men’s 
ordinary reckoning of it, and then say what a 
change contemplation may produce in ug. When 
men come to die they feel themselves emphati- 
cally alone. However surrounded by the most 
kind and intimate friends, the individuality of 
their own nature manifests itself irresistibly; they 
indeed feel that, practically, the outward world 
is but a vain show, and that there are, at least 
for them, but as it were two beings in the uni- 
verse,—their own soul, and the Author of it. 
And go it is in a lesser and proportionate degree 
in sicknesses and afflictions. One of their princi- 
pal means of benefit lies in the seclusion of the 
soul from the world which they generally oc- 
casion—in that communion with the Unseen 
which they frequently compel. 

But why, I would ask, should this seclusion 
from the world, this communion with the Un- 
seen, need to be so forced upon us ? Why should 
it not be rather voluntary ? why not desired and 
provided for? O infatuated creatures that we 
are, to need afflictions to make us draw near to 
God, and not to allow mercies to do so rather ! 
O foolish and slow of heart to learn God’s 
purposes of love to us—to misinterpret so the 
uses of his blessings! What, will we not use 
these seasons of rest which God gives us, rather 
than compel him to send us seasons of suffering, 
for holding communion with him? Will we 
never turn to God willingly and joyfully ? will 
we never give him the sacrifice of a free and 
happy spirit—of a mind not bowed down by 
sickness, or made weak by suffering—of a heart 
subdued by the multitude of his mercies— 
melted to gratitude by the very sunshine of his 
blessings? Will we always appear at his altar 
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only as suppliants pursued by the avenger, and 
never as coming to present ourselves whole 
thank-offerings of gratitude and love? 

(To be continued.) 


EE 


SEEDS AND SHELLS. 


BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 


And now, after a time, this new covering 
hardens; it becomes a thick compressing crust 
around the quick spirit, beneath which it was 
at first so yielding. It is heavy with pendants 
and badges; it is thick with symbols and rites ; 
it is wrapped all about with the stiff parchments 
of statutes and creeds; it is bound about with 

riestly orders ; it bristles with staffs of officers; 
it is encrusted with monasteries and churches ; 
it looks eternal, with its towers and foundations, 
its constitutions, decretals, rubrics, its solid in- 
stitutions and absolute weight of dominion. In 
this mighty shell of the church, the life that 
was first incarnate in Jesus lay inertly hid- 
den all through the terrible ages of violence, 
when it must have perished had it been less 
stoutly protected. What tempests raved around 
it! All the elements of human nature were 
let loose upon it; war beat upon it with its 
battle-axe; fraud and rapine and power and 
ignorance bored into it with their bits and 
pried at it with their levers. These were the 
dark ages; but the church protected the seeds 
of truth and goodness that were committed to 
it. Men said, the church is eternal, the church 
is unchangeable; its unity cannot be broken ; 
its integrity will never be disturbed; but the 
time came for this “ corn of wheat” to fall into 
the ground and die; the bands were loosened, 
great fissures opened in its sides, walls sprung 
and fell in, and, in spite of every effort to pre- 
serve it by clamps and ligatures, the parts 
dropped asunder. There was a shudder, as if 
the world was coming to an end; the truth 
was, that the world was coming to a beginning; 
the new world, which had been waiting for the 
dying of the body, that it might feed on the 
spirit, which alone could give life. The prin- 
ciples of our modern civilization, the principles 
of our modern humanity, would never have 
been what they are, would never have been 
ours, at all, but for the dropping and decay of 
that mammoth institution which, for half a 
thousand years, had been identical almost with 
the very existence of social order. 

This is the economy of nature ; seen alike in 
the rotting of seeds, the decay of fruits, the 
dissolution of human bodies, the breaking up of 
customs, establishments, institutions, no matter 
what may be their dimensions or their eharac- 
ter. 

The sentiment of justice in an age embodies 
itself in a written code of law, which usage 
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makes familiar, which association makes hon- 
orable, which tradition and feeling combine 
to make sacred. In time, that code of law be- 
comes the most holy thing in the nation. 
Every possible sanction is given to it; it is 
strengthened by every pious safeguard; a 
Judiciary is created to administer its behests ; 
an Executive is created to put in force its de- 
crees; there are constables and policemen, 
there are court-houses and jails, there are law- 
— and jurymen, there are handcuffs and 
alters. The safety of the State, the security 
of the public order and peace, the maintenance 
of the social fabric, is supposed to depend on 
the inviolability of this civil and criminal code. 
But, while the written statute becomes each 
year stiffer and more immovable, the sentiment 
of justice, which created it and gave to it all 
its authority, moves each year a little further 
on; public opinion, becoming uneasy under its 
limitations, presses against it and weakens it 
here and there, makes it give way in places, 
enforces alterations in it, proceeds to do a great 
many things which it forbids, ceases to do a great 
many things which it commands; crimes mul- 
tiply under it, showing that the spirit in man- 
kind is already too large to be confined by its 
mandates; evil men preak through it with 
impunity; good men break through it with 
honor ; the best men take open ground against 
it, protest against it, do their utmost to put it 
out of the way. " * * - ” 
The greatest men in history have been ad- 
judged the greatest criminals in their age. 
Socrates and Phocion, the Prophets, the Apos- 
tles, the Martyrs, the Saints, the Reformers, 
the Friends of Human Liberty, the Advocates 
of Human Rights—all have been crimivals in 
their time ; showing that the spirit of justice 
creates the form of justice, and destroys it, re- 
creates it, and again destroys it; the death of 
the statute, the repeal or violation of the char- 
ter, the mending of the constitution, the abro- 
gation of the code, being necessary to the 
maintenance of the truth. The law books of 
mankind are great baskets of shells and broken 
pods, once believed to be precious caskets, con- 
taining the germs of human well-being ; to break 
them open menaced society with dissolution. 
Broken open they were, and society, instead of 
falling in pieces, was cemented stronger than 
ever. It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing. There is no exception to 
this law of moral grewth. No institution that 
man can devise—let it be as imposing and ma- 
jestic as it may be, let it be as venerable and 
holy as it may be, let it be rooted ever so deep 
in the memory and the veneration of mankind 
—is anything more than a pod, fashioned to 
protect a living seed, finding its whole end and 
object in performing that duty, having no other 
duty but to die when the seed is ready to come 
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forth. Call it a doctrine, or a rite, call it a code 
or a cannon, call it a State ora church, it is still 
a pod, which lives at its peril a moment longer 
than it answers the pod’s providential purpose, 
Each moment it outlives that is a fatal moment 
to human well-being. The enormous heaps of 
ruin that lie strewn about over the fields of 
history are the cast-off shells which the grow- 
ing thought of mankind has clipped, broken 
and left behind. The breaking of the shell of 
State is called revolution ; the breaking of the 
shell of church is called reformation ; in both 
it is new life bursting through its bark; it is 
the harvest springing from decay. * * * 

All respect to the tenderness which flings its 
arms round the perishing form, and would pre- 
serve it, forgetful of the blessed ministry of 
death. That tenderness, too, is providential : 
it is none too great to save the form from pre- 
mature destruction, and the spirit within it 
from untimely blighting. The preciousness 
that we attach to the bodies of those we love— 
the anxiety with which we watch them—the 
sorrow with which we mark their waste and 
decline—the agony which rends us when we 
must let them go—is but one form of the feel- 
ing that makes good men so loth to part with 
customs, they are wonted to—with institutions 
to which they have become attached—with 
states of society in which they have found satis- 
faction and pleasure. It is well that those 
should cling as they do, even to the errors and 
prejudices and evils which were some time 
cases that covered immortal seed. We would 
not have the morning break before its hour. 
While our very being thrills with warm de- 
light in the summer days that gladden the 
early March, we reluctantly pray that they may 
be few—for the wealth of the harvest depends 
onthe even advance of the seasons—and if 
August comes in March, we must have winter 
in August. We would rather meet the change- 
ful spring in its wayward moods, than fail to 
meet the loaded wagons of the harvesters in 
the yellow autumn. Oply let it be believed 
that spring, when it does come, is spring— 
bearing summer and autumn in its bosom—and 
it will be something, to say the least. We may 
be excused for our patience with the slow 
ripening of the seed—we may be pardoned, 
perhaps, for entertaining a hope that its ripen- 
ing may be very slow—that the shell may out- 
last our time—that the deluge may be “ after 
us ;” we may be forgiven, possibly, for a truly 
pious solicitude to hold the cracking shell to- 
gether: by such honest attachments as we can 
wind about it, if, when the hand of dissolution 
is actually come, we take up the conviction of 
immortality, and smile through our tears ‘on the 
Angel of Resurrection. 


“ Oh, backward-looking Son of Time— 
The New is Old, the Old is New; 
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The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


“Take heart! The Waster builds again: 
A charmed life old Goodness hath : 
The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death. 


‘‘God works in all things: all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 


Oh! wake and watch! The world is gray 
With morning light.” 


From the London Dial. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE NILE. 


One by one the great problems which per- 
plexed the curious and the learned of all ages 
are being solved. The progress of science isas 
steady as the eternal march of the spheres. 
The savant takes up the work of his predeces- 
sor, and makes what contribution to it he is 
able during the narrow compass of his necessa- 
rily brief life. Thus, by the slowest degrees, 
have successive generations of great men im- 
proved upon the astronomy of the ancients 
until order has been evolved out of chaos, and 
the position, magnitude, and even the properties 
of multitudes of the stars have been determined 
with mathematical precision. How the world 


has moved (in more senses, let it be said, than 
one) since Galileo confirmed what Copernicus 
was the first toteach! But it is passing strange 


that so little should be known of even the crust 
of the earth until comparatively modérn times; 
and that the spirit of maritime adventure, whivh 
was the glory of the Phcenicians and the Greeks, 
should have slumbered for so many ages. Still 
more curious is it that it was reserved to two 
Englishmen in this present year of grace to 
clear up a great mystery which Herodotus 
speculated upon but in vain, and which the 
Romans, although they claimed the empire of 
the world, failed to unravel. Geographical 
discovery has achieved one of its greatest 
triumphs, and the sources of the Nile are now 
open to the gaze of man. A century has 
elapsed since Bruce, pushing his romantic ex- 
plorations further than any modern traveller 
had done before, endeavored to penetrate the 
same grand secret, but it eluded his grasp, and, 
sad to say, what he did see and discover only 
excited the mirthful doubts of a crowd of 
pseudo-scholars. But the knowledge that 
Bruce failed to acquire, it has been given to 
a Speke and a Grant to obtain ; and henceforth 
upon all our maps the lake, so aptly named 
Victoria Nyanza, will appear as the great reser- 
voir from which the old mother of waters takes 
its rise, thence pursuing its stately course 
through so many degrees of latitude and fertili- 
zing thousands of miles of African soil ere it 
overflows its Egyptian banks and compensates 
for that rainless sky which looks down upon 
the land of the Pharaohs and the pyramids. 
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Sir Roderic Murchison has told the story and 
told it well. If he had received only the tele- 
gram, which, with Spartan brevity, announced 
that the “ Nile is settled,” his annual address to 
the Royal Geographical Society would have 
been one of the deepest interest; but as he 
was provided with the journals of the adven- 
turous travellers he was able to furnish many 
instructive and valuable details. Speke and 
Grant commenced their perilous journey on the 
Ist of October, 1860. In their progress they 
passed through many vicissitudes, and became 
familiar with human nature in many and varied 
aspects. At first they had to traverse countries 
which were parched with drought, and in a 
state of incessant warfare. When, however, 
they arrived at the kingdom of Karajevé, on 
the north-west borders of the lake, they entered 
a territory more than ordinarily civilized. 
They found that the king was a highly in- 
telligent man, and he, in fact, proved so hos- 

itable that he supplied them with letters of 
introduction to his ‘neighbors, and the means 
necessary to pursue their journey. Next they 
entered the kingdom of Uganda, which stretches 
along the western and a portion of the northern 
coast of the lake. They describe the people of 
this country as quite “ French ” in the spright- 
liness of their manners and the politeness of 
their behaviour. In their persons and houses 
they exhibited considerable taste; and they 
manifested a laudable desire to extend their 
trade to points which, with their means of 
locomotion, were remote from their country. 
Their king was an amiable young man, not pos- 
sessing the same strength of character as his 
brother potentate of Karajevé, but still hos- 
pitable and well-intentioned. Civilization has 
not yet obtained the same hold on his people 
as it has done upon their neighbors, one cus- 
tom, indeed, prevailing which savors far too 
much of Dahomey. It appears that according 
to the laws of this State one man is executed 
every day to propitiate the gods and insure the 
public safety. Superstition is the great curse 
of Africa; and until that is uprooted by the 
influence of commerce and missionary effort, 
the gloom which enshrouds this unhappy con- 
tinent can never be effectually dispelled. The 
travellers passed from Uganda to Ungora, 
which lies still farther to the north, and there 
they found the natives far more barbarous. 
Many of them live in a state of nudity, and 
their king is a bad-tempered, churlish fellow, 
who spends his time in “ fattening his wives 
and children,” and practising the abominations 
of witchcraft. Sir Roderick Murchison think 
that the people of this region are identical with 
the cannibals described by Herodotus, and that 
their besotted barbarism has always been the 
great obstacle to the civilization of the interior. 
We shall wait with great interest the fuller ac- 
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counts of these three kingdoms which Speke 
and Grant will in due time communicate to the 
public. They represent three different types 
of African society, and show how contiguous 
semi-civilized may be to savage life, and what 
a thoroughly incorrect idea may be formed of 
the real condition of a country when the know- 
ledge of a traveller is limited, as it sometimes 
is, to a single tribe. There are certain other 
facts of equal importance which these explora- 
tions tend to illustrate and confirm. They 
show that the interior of Africa, instead of 
being avast desert, with here and there an 
oasis, is, as Sir Roderick Murchison says, “a 
great elevated watery basin, often abounding in 
rich lands, its large lakes being fed by numer- 
ous streams from adjacent ridges, and its 
waters escaping to the sea by fissures and de- 

ressions in the higher surrounding lands.” 
Podelllenee has with a bountiful hand enriched 
the country with every natural advantage, and 
if Europe plays her part well, the people may 
one day enjoy the full tide of commercial and 
agricultural prosperity. The Mountains of the 
Moon, which Ptolemy describes as extending 
across the equatorial regions of the continent, 
_ turn out to be nothing more than a cluster of 
hills. Sir Roderick is of opinion that no auri- 
ferous deposits of any extent or value exist in 
this part of Africa—its wealth lies in its fer- 
tile soil and its great navigable rivers. It is, 
perhaps, a blessing that this temptation to the 
cupidity of our race should be wanting, and 
that the inhabitants of Central Africa are likely 
to be saved from some, at least, of the calami- 
ties which in other parts of the world have at- 
tended the progress of“exploration and dis- 
covery. 

We are glad that the President of the 
Geographical Society has done justice to other 
East African travellers besides the illustrious 
men who, by discovering the sources of the 
Nile, justly occupy the highest pedestal in his 
gallery of heroes—to Beke, who anticipated 
that the sources of the Nile would be discovered 
in the neighborhood of the place where they 
were really found; to Consul Petherick, who 
went in search of Speke and his companion, 
and endured many hardships in the attempt; 
to Samuel Baker, who rendered them great as- 
sistance at Gondoroco, and who is now follow- 
ing up their work by a more particular exami- 
nation éf the western shores of Victoria Nyanza; 
and, lastly, to those two enterprising missiona- 
ries, Krapf arid Rebman, who were the first to 
announce the existence of a range of lofty 
snow-c4pped mountains in a direction south- 
east of the lake. Krapf’s story was at one time 
discredited, but its truth is now incontestible. 
He also gives some account of a race of pigmies 
in the interior, corresponding with those of 
whom Herodotus gives so interesting a descrip- 
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tion ; and, without committing himself to all 
that he heard, he states that he actually saw a 
dwarf four feet high, who, as he was positively 
assured, came from the African Lilliput. This 
is only one out of many facts which might be 
quoted to show that even now much remains in 
Africa for European enterprise to accomplish— 
that again and again the travellers of antiquity 
and the travellers of these modern times may 
meet on common ground, even though thousands 
of years separate the existence of the one from 
that of the other. There is a grand field of 
labor open in Africa to the traveller and the 
missionary. We trust that the laborers will be 
many, and that the first of a series of golden 
harvests will soon be reaped. 


—————————————— es 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1863. 


“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Freedman ” has adjourned 
until the first Third-day of the Tenth month. 
The business during the recess will be attended 
to by the Executive Committee. 


The Educational Executive Committee of 
Philadelphia Friends, will meet on 6th day 
morning, 7 mo. 10, at 11 o’clock, at Race street 
Meeting House, up stairs. 

Jos. M. TruMAN, JR., Clerk. 


————  ——————— 


Diep, on the 14th of the 6th month, Josnva Hop- 
KINS, an Elder and consistent member of Deer 
Creek Monthly and Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. 


——, on the 18th of 6th mo., Eur Hiixes, in the 80th 
year of his age, an elder of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 


THe Heart.—The little I have seen of the 
world and know of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not in anger. When I take the history 
of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, 
and represent to myself the struggles and temp- 
tations it has passed through; the brief pulsa- 
tions of joy, the feverish inquietude of hope 
and fear, the pressure of want, the desertion of 
friends, the scorn of the world that has little 
charity, the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, 
and threatening voices within, health gone, 
happiness gone, I would fain leave the erring 
soul of my fellow man with Him from whose 
hand it came.—Longfellow. 


Better suffer wrong than do wrong. 
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NURSING THE SICK. 
(Concluded from page 250.) 


If persons generally were taught to appreciate 
properly the great difference in the constitution 
and requirements of different persons, and to re- 
spect more fully the instincts of nature, good 
nurses would not be so few ; but certain notions 
claim the first place. For instance, it is known 
that the sick take cold readily, and to prevent 
this, I have seen windows and doors closed in 
the heat of summer, where a child, sinking 
with — and wet with perspiration, was 
lying beside its sick mother, both suffering, 
sinking, for want of the pure air that all were 
afraid to let into that polluted room. Again, I 
have known clothes heaped upon a sufferer de- 
spite of his agonized protestations that he was 
oppressed with heat, and that by kind hands, 
too, but they valued their own notions of his 
requirements more than his feelings; and they 
were wrong. 

Others, in carrying out the newly grasped 
truth, that all need fresh air, pay no respect to 
the chilly, susceptible condition of one who, 
from constitution or some peculiar condition, 
requires more clothing, and invariably takes 
cold when exposed to the. slightest draught or 
dampness. “Fresh air is poison to me,” said 
a sick one who had suffered in this way; and 
many illnesses, doubtless, owe ‘their fatal result 
to a want of discrimination in the use of the 
great gift of pure air. 

The conversation which is so easy and de- 
lightful to the strong, is often prolonged by 
friends, and physicians, todo, to the serious in- 
jury of the sufferer. “I grew hot, and I grew 
cold,” said a lady, “but I said nothing, still 
hoping the friends would withdraw, but they 
talked on and on, and the air in the room grew 
close, and afterwards, I tossed and turned and 
sleep would not come.” Evening visits are es- 
pecially exhausting and injurious. 

Although it is true that visitors are com- 
monly drains upon the strength of the weak, 
yet it is also true that sometimes the- sufferer 
needs the assuring visit of some judicious 
friend, and there is no place in which fitting 
words are more emphatically like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver than in the sick room. A 
distressing incident and bitter memory cannot 
be put aside or forgotten as it may be in health ; 
it clings and haunts and stings; some friendly 
assistance is needed to drive away the tormentor, 
and they who from the pure fountains of their 
own hearts, bring fitting and comforting words, 
mingled with the “silence which is golden,” 
whether they be called nurses or by some other 
name, are truly ministering angels, bearing 
sweetness and healing to the chamber of suf- 
fering. 

But comforting words are not the only means 


of soothing the invalid. They who have seen 
despondency made restful composure by the 
taking of some suitable nutriment, and fever 
and even delirium relieved by the judicious 
change of clothes and the admission of pure 
air into a room, know how much right attention 
to bodily wants can alleviate gen mental dis- 
quietude. 

I have seen a child seized with convulsion 
because its head had been covered and greatly 
heated while it slept, and I have known con- 
vulsion also occur in a child from eating the 
alménds beneath coats of sugar. 

Few realize the importance of rightly feeding 
the sick; the medicine all believe in. Some 
knowledge of the nature of foods and their re- 
lation to the living organism, should be possessed 
by every nurse and every woman. As an illus- 
tration, a distinguished physician, of this city, 
in speaking of the fact that sick people, espe- 
cially children, often die for want of nutriment, 
and no one suspects the cause, related this case : 
A lady lately made a long sea voyage with a 
child that she did not nurse, and gave it, on 
the voyage, only sweetened farina and farina 
water for food. When it arrived here, sick, 
emaciated, old-looking, and apparently dying, 
the doctor was called in. He was sagacious 
enough to perceive that the child was starving, 
and that milk was the medicine it needed. It 
was soon well, but that mother evidently was 
ignorant of the important fact that the sugars 
and starches (farina is pure starch) do not con- 
tain the materials that will nourish all parts of 
the body, and cannot of themselves long sustain 
life; and this ignorance came near leaving her 
childless. 4 

A lady lately related to me the case of her 
friend whose darling little girl was very ill, and 
grew weaker and weaker, until it was given up 
to die; a few weeks ago the lady met the mo- 
ther with this same little girl, plump and rosy, 
and on inquiring what miracle had so renewed 
that young life, was told that it was raw oysters ; 
that the child had at first sucked a raw oyster 
and seemed eager for more; that it would 
awake in the night and cry for oysters, and 
still it grew stronger and stronger, as the 
mother, who read the wisdom of nature in the 
want of the child, fed it as it desired. It is by 
no means certain, however, that some other 
mother, hearing of this marvellous oyster cure, 
may not cram oysters down the revolting sto- 
mach of some little victim, to its serious injury ; 
for thus people do. 

A medical friend lately related his own ex- 
perience in his youth in a similar case. He had 
been sick a long time, his physician came day 
after day, and still he grew no better. The dear 
aunt with whom he lived forbade this article of 
food and the other, and only his prescribed, 
hateful, sick diet was permitted. But one day 
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when the table was set for the family, and the 
aunt was absent, he succeeded in obtaining 
from it a large plate of chipped beef, and ate 
and ate till it was finished. The aunt came in 
and was alarmed at the terrible thing that had 
happened. She sent post haste for the doctor, 
but he was awaygnd no other was within reach ; 
she moaned and clasped her hands and waited 
in terror for the fatal effects of that beef! The 
morning came and the boy had only slept; the 
midday brought the doctor; he heard the 
aunt’s story, but thought it too late to give the 
emetic that ought to have been administered 
the night before. He looked at the patient’s 
tongue, it was better, the expected chill had 
not recurred, the boy was lively, and, in short, 
had no occasion further for the doctor. I have 
a friend who when a young girl and very ill, 
cried for ham until her physician at last said, 
‘* give it to her, she can’t live any how.” She 
did live, however, and to this day stoutly main- 
tains that she was cured by that ham! So 
again, one man told me that his convalescence 
from a terrible illness dated from the hour that 
he obtained a jar of pickles and consumed them, 
to the horror and alarm of his friends; and 
another described the healing that came from 
long, deep, but interdicted draughts of cold 
water, ‘stolen waters” so sweet and healing 
that their remembrance was a life-long refresh- 
ment. 

But you will say, are not the sick often 
injured by over-eating? Do they not some- 
times desire things entirely unsuitable, and is 
not great caution requisite? Yes, this is true 
also. The weakened digestive powers often 
are greatly disturbed by articles that might be 
taken with perfect impunity in health; some 
persons are not so perfect in their instincts as 
others, and the nurse and the invalid learn by 
observation and by suffering that some things 
are not to be taken at all and others in small 
quantities; but these exceptions do not dis- 
prove the interesting and important truth that 
generally the persistent craving of the sick is 
the pointing of nature as to the article of food 
needed and the amount required, and that 
that which is disgusting is injurious. 

I saw a family alarmed lately on account of 
the illness of a member, whose politeness had 
caused her distressing symptoms. She had 
been in a disordered and rather depressed con- 
dition bodily, but had ventured out to dine, 
and veal was the meat of the occasion. She 
felt sick ; nature, ever faithful, in the shape of 
a recoiling stomach hinted that veal was not 
the thing for her just then, but hér entertainer 
would feel sorry and disappointed, so deter- 
minedly she forced it down, and this was the 
secret of her illness! She was almost as polite 
as an urbane man I know, who, at the expense 
of subsequent illness, ate an addled egg, lest 
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his kind hostess should suspect that her break- 
fast was not altogether good. Whether this 
excessive politeness should not “be more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance,” is here 
an irrelevant question. : 

But I have known patients greatly in need 
of food, and who could have taken it if it had 
been nicely prepared, turn away unable to eat, 
solely because the nurse did not know how to 
make it palatable and attractive. Great chunks 
of sour or badly baked bread, beef tea with a 
curious taste from the vessel in which it was 
prepared, milk warm and sour, tea cold and 
smoked, butter soft and stale, meat tough and 
burned, soup salt as brine, have often lost a 
needed meal for a sinking sufferer, while the 
cook, with the usual pride of women in regard 
to their own culinary powers, never believed it 
was any defect of her’s, but only the notion of 
the invalid, that the meal was not good, and 
was not eaten ! 

It is often exceedingly important to the very 
weak who can take but little nutriment, to have 
that little often, and just when they want it. 
T have known invalids sustain great injury and 
suffering, when exhausted for want of food, 
they have had to wait and wait, feeling as if 
every minute was an hour, while some well fed 
nurse delayed its coming. 

“ You ought to have my nurse,” said a lady. 
It makes me hungry now to think of the meals 
she brought me uponthat little waiter when I 
was sick. Such brown thin toast, such good 
broiled beef, such fragrant tea, and everything 
looking so’ exquisitely nice! If at any time I 
didn’t think of any thing I wanted, nor ask for 
food,.she did not annoy me with questions, but 
brought some little delicacy at the proper time, 
and somehow, when it came, I could take it. 

Knowledge, the assurance that one knows 
what to do, always gives presence of mind, and 
presence of mind is important in a sick room, 
and indeed in every home. Who has not 
known cases of consternation in families when 
some one has fainted, or been burned, or cut, 
and none were present who knew how to revive 
the sufferer, or stop the streaming blood, or 
promptly make the soothing and saving appli- 
cation to the burn? and yet efficiency of this 
kind would doubtless save many a life, and be 
a most fitting and desirable accomplishment in 
every woman. 

And have we not many of us known of in- 
stances in which when doctors gave pp the case 
as hopeless and death seemed near, some wise 
friend, some wife, or mother, wha watched with 
“the patience of hope” and the faith of love; 
who when the body was cooling placed the 
warm bottles or bricks to the feet, and poured 
in the stimulant or nutriment just at the right 
moment; who, stilled all harsh sounds, and 
soothed even delirium with tenderest tones and 
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words, has been rewarded by seeing health 
return, and by being ever after revered by the 
sufferer as the restorer of his life? 

The good nurse is an artist. Oh, the pillowy 
soothing softness of her touch, the neatness of 
her simple unrustling dress, the music of her 
assured yet gentle voice and tread, the sense 
of security and rest inspired by her kindly 

_ hopeful face, the promptness of her attention 
to every want, the repose that like an atmos- 
phere encircles her, the evidence of heavenl 
goodness and love that she diffuses! ‘ May 
you die among your kindred,” was an Eastern 
benediction ; “‘ May such a nurse bless your 
sickness,” is one not less comprehensive. 

If there is one purpose of a personal kind for 
which it is especially desirable and proper to 
lay up means, it is to be well nursed in sick- 
ness; yet in the present state of society, this 
is often absolutely impossible, even to the 
wealthy, because of the scarcity of competent 
nurses. Families, worn down With the long and 
extreme illness of a member require relief, and 
a stranger whose feelings will be less intensely 
taxed, and who can therefore better endure the 
labor, for a time, is desirable. But, alas, how 
often is it found impossible, “for love or 
money,” to obtain one capable of taking the 
burden from the exhausted sister, or mother, 
or daughter, and how often in consequence these 
lie down themselves upon a sick bed to die 
prematurely, or struggle through weary years 
with a broken constitution. Appeal to those 
who have made the trial, and you will find that 
very seldom have they been able to hire those 
who, by nature, or knowledge and training, 
were competent for their duties. Ignorant, 
unscrupulous, inattentive, how often they injure 
and disturb the: patient. A physican told me 
that one of his patients had died, because the 
nurse, contrary to order, had at a critical pe- 
riod, washed her with cold water. I have known 
of one at least who quieted a fretful chiid, by 
stealth, with laudanum; and of very many who 
drained and exhausted the sick by their’ inces- 
sant talking! One lady said, that when to es- 
cape this distressing garrulity, she closed her 
eyes in weariness, the nurse exclaimed aloud, 
“Why, she is going tosleep while I am talking 
toher.” A few only, of those sensible and 
“quiet and loving women,” whose presence 
every where is a blessing, have qualified them- 
selves for nursing as a business, and have fol- 
lowed it. Heaven bless that few! What a 
sense of relief have I seen pervade a family 
when such a one has been procured; what a 
treasure seemed found! 


“Tt is good to keep near the Fountain Head, 
so that, if the streams be diverted from the ex- 
pected channel, we may approach to that which 
remains everlastingly fixed.” 


THE FORM OF A DROP. 


We are accustomed to see substances of all 
kinds, each in some peculiar and characteristic 
shape or form, and we recognize them all by 
their shape—in fact, we know them as we know 
persons, by their features. Throughout all 
substances there is some one general feature 
peculiar to each class, no less than an individ- 
ual character to each subdivision of its class, 
by which we can identify and individualize 
them. Thus, there is a general form of coal, 
by which it is recognized as coal, and an indi- 
vidual form by which each kind is known from 
other varieties. No two pieces of chalk flint 
are alike; yet all flints have’a form by which 
they are known from other stones. There is 
gray granite and red granite; byt no one will 
mistake granite for Portland stone. 

All metals have a general metallic lustre, 
but though one may be heavy and yellow, as in 
gold, and another lighter than water, and 
white, as in potassium, we still know them as 
metals. The stars, whether fixed stars or plan- 
ets, have all the same globular form, yet, when 
minutely examined, there is not much difficulty” 
to identify each individual star. Thus, by its 
generic outward form, and its own individual 
character exhibited in its various parts, every- 
thing may be recognized as readily as a shep- 
herd knows each individual sheep of his flock. 

Without examination, of a close and careful 
character, we are apt to assume that a drop of 
any known fluid has one form. It is, round; 
and whether it be a drop of oil, a drop of water, 
a drop of sether, or any other of the innumer- 
able fluids which are known, they all appear to 
be round. Now, however, comes the ingenious 
discovery of Professor Tomlinson, of King’s 
College, London, to bear upon the subject. He 
finds, if we do but examine a drop of any known 
liquid under certain conditions, that fluid drops 
assume each a form peculiar to its own kind of 
liquid, by which it may be known and identi- 
fied. A drop of otto of lavender puts on one 
shape, a drop of turpentine another. Drops of 
sperm oil, olive oil, colza oil, naphtha, creosote— 
indeed, each individual drop, be the fluid what 
it may—can be easily recognized by its form. 
In order to test any of these forms or shapes, 
we have but to place a drop of the fluid under 
examination upon water. For this purpose we 
must employ a glass to hold the water, taking 
the greatest care that it is quite clean; it must 
even be rinsed after being wiped, lest there be 
the least fluff from the. cloth adhering to the 
vessel. The glass being then filled with dis- 
tilled or clean filtered river water, we let fall 
upon it a drop of the fluid, and watch the shape 
or form it puts on. A very little practice will 
show how easy it is thus to distinguish a drop 
of one fluid from that of another. Even more; 
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if one fluid be mixed with another, for any sin- 
ister motive or design, we can thus detect the 
mixture, because we can see each fluid in one 
drop of the mixture. Thus, by the examin- 
ation of one drop of sperm oil adulterated with 
oge-twentieth of colza oil, the mixture is in- 
stantly discovered. So, if turpentine be mixed 
with otto of lemons, or otto of lavender, we 


have now a ready mode of discovering the 
cheat. 


How useful may not this knowledge become 
to manufacturers and others, now that we are 
enabled to recognize the individuality of each 
fluid from one single drop.— Septimus Piesse. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE STAGNANT POOL. 


Behold yon stagnant pool, from whence 
But fetid odors rise ; 

Whose waters choked with slimy weeds 
The wholesome draught denies. 


Loathsome as is the hateful spot, 
Yet, ’neath the sun-god’s power, 

The vapors which to heaven arise 
Will yield the grateful shower. 


From whence the grass and fragrant flowers 
Begem the neighboring plain, 

Where Flora decks her children gay, 
And nature smiles again. 


Such often is the heart of man, 
A worthless, watery waste, 
Whose waves pestiferous with sin 
Have poison in their taste. 


Yet on this base corrupted mass, 
That man as hopeless deems, 

God from above in mercy sheds 
His purifyiog beams; 


Till from the heart once steeped in crime, 
Pure, holy thoughts ascend, 

Wafting the contrite soul to God, 
His Father and his Friend. 


—_—_————e 
RETIREMENT AND PRAYER. 


And he withdrew into the wilderness and prayed.” 


If thus our Lord withdrew, 
Stealing at times away, 
E’en from the loved, the chosen few, 
In solitude to pray ; 
How should his followers, frail and weak, 
Such seasons of retirement seek. 


Seldom amid the strife and din 
. Of sublunary things, 
Can spirits keep their watch within, 
Or plume their heavenward wings ; 
He must dwell deep indeed, whose heart 
Can thus fulfil trae wisdom’s part. 


Not in our own spontaneous will 
Can we the world shut out, 
Say to our passions, “ Peace be still,” 
Or check each rising doubt; 
Alone by prayer, ’tis slowly won 
In the world’s throng too rarely done. 
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How needful is it then for man 
From things of time to steal, 
Those of eternity to scan, 
Their magnitude to feel ; 
The first are transitory, vain, 
The last for ever will remain. 


Retirement must adjust the beam, 
_ And prayer must poise the scales, 
Our Guide, Example, Head, Supreme, 
In neither lesson fails ; 
Oh may we in remembrance bear, 
He loved Retirement, practised Prayer. 


—-—~<02—___ 
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Mean of week 71:14. 

Same time last year 73-00. 

Rain 14 inch. 

Same time last year, $ of an inch. 
Homer Eacuus. 





From Good Words, 
ABOUT VOLCANOS AND EARTHQUAKES, 
BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


I purpose in this paper to say something 
about volcanos and earthquakes. It is a sub- 
ject I have thought a good deal about, and seen 
a little of, for though I have never been so for- 
tunate as to have seen a volcano in eruption, of 
to have been shaken out of my bed by an 
earthquake, still I have climbed the cones of 
Vesuvius and Etna, hammer in hand and baro- 
meter on back, and have wandered over and 
geologized among, I believe, nearly all the 
principal scenes of extinct volcanic activity m 
Europe. ; 

Every one knows that a volcano is a moun- 
tain that vomits out fire, and smoke, and cin- 
ders, and melted lava, and sulphur, and steam, 
and gases, and all kinds of horrible things; 
nay, even sometimes mud, and boiling water, 
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and fishes ; and everybody has heard or read 
of the earth opening, and swallowing up man 
and beast, and houses and churches, and 
closing on them with a snap, and smashing 
them to pieces, and then perhaps opening 


again; and casting them out with a flood of! grinding 


dirty water from some river or lake that had 
been gulped down with them. Now all this, 
and much more, is literally true, and has hap- 

ned over and over again; and when we have 
imagined it all, we will have formed a tolerably 
‘correct notion of some at least of these visita- 
tions. And perhaps some may have been 
tempted to ask why and how it is that God has 

rmitted this fair earth to be visited with 
such destruction. It can hardly be for the sins 
of men, for when these things occur they in- 
yolve alike the innocent and the guilty; and 
besides, the volcano and the earthquake were 
raging on this earth with as much, nay, greater 
violence, thousands and thousands of years be- 
fore man ever set his foot upon it. But per- 
haps, on the other hand, it may have occurred 
to some to ask themselves whether it is not 
just possible that these ugly affairs are sent 
among us for some beneficent purpose, or at 
all events that they may form part and parcel 
of some great scheme of providential arrange- 
ment which is at work for good, and not for 
ill. A ship sometimes strikes on a rock, and 


all on board perish; a railway train runs into 


another, or breaks down, and then wounds and 
contusions are the order of the day; but no- 
body doubts that navigation and railway com- 
munication are great blessings. None of the 
great natural provisions for producing good are 
exempt in their workings from producing oc- 
casional mischief. Storms disperse and dilute 
pestilential vapors, and lightnings decompose 
and destroy them; but both the one and the 
other often annihilate the works*of man, and 
inflict upon him sudden death. Well, then, 
I think I shall be able to show that the vol- 
cano and the earthquake, dreadful as they are, 
as local and temporary visitations, are, in fact, 
unavoidable—I had almost said necessary—in- 
cidents in a vast system of action to which we 
owe the very ground we stand upon, the very 
land we inhabit, without which neither man, 
beast, nor bird would havea place for their ex- 
istence, and the world would be the habitation 
of nothing but fishes. 

Now to make this clear, I must go a little 
out of my way and say something about the 
first principles of geology. Geology does not 
pretend to go back to the creation of the world, 
or concern itself about its primitive state, but 
it does concern itself with the changes it sees 
going on in it now, and with the evidence of a 
long series of such changes it can produce in 
the most unmistakable features of the structure 
of our rocks and soil, and the way in which 
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they lie one on the other. As to what we gee 
going on. We see everywhere, and along 
every coast-line, the sea warring against the 
land, and everywhere overcoming it, wearing 
and so down, and battering it to pieces, 
ose pieces to powder, carrying that 
powder away, and spreading it out over its own 
bottom, by the continued effect of the tides and 
currents. Look at our chalk cliffs, which once, 
no doubt, extended across the channel to the 
similar cliffs on the French coast. What do- 
we see? Precipicescut down to the sea-beach, 
constantly hammered by the waves and con- 
stantly crumbling, the beach itself made of the 
flints outstanding after the softer chalk has 
been ground down and washed away, them- 
selves grinding one another under the same 
ceaseless discipline, first rounded into pebbles, 
then worn into sand, and then carried out 
farther and farther down the slope, to be re- 
placed by fresh ones from the same source. 

Well, the same thing is going on everywhere, 
round every coast of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Foot by foot or inch by inch, month 
by month or century by century, down every- 
thing must go. Time is as nothing in geology. 

And what the sea is doing the rivers are 
helping it to do. Look at the sandbanks at 
the mouth of the Thames. What are they but 
the materials of our island carried out to sea 
by the stream? The Ganges carries away from 
the soil of India, and delivers into the sea, as 
much solid- substance daz/y as is contained in 
the great pyramid of Egypt. The Irawaddy 
sweeps off from Burmah sixty-two cubic feet of 
earth in every second of time on an average, 
and there are 86,400 seconds in every day, and 
three hundred and sixty-five days in every 
year, and so on for the other rivers, What has 
become of all that great bed of chalk which 
once covered all the weald of Kent, and formed 
a continuous mass from Ramsgate and Dover to 
Beechy Head, running inland to Madamscourt 
Hill and Seven Oaks. All clean gone, and 
swept out into the bosom of the Atlantic, and 
there forming other chalk-beds. Now geology 
assures us, on the most conclusive and undenia- 
ble evidence, that ALL our present land, all our 
continents and islands, have been formed in 
this way out of the ruins of former ones. The 
old ones which existed at the beginning of 
—— have all perished, and what we now 
stand upon has most assuredly been, at one 
time or other, perhaps many times, the bottom 
of the sea. 

Well, then, there is power enough at work, 
and it has been at work long enough, utterly to 
have cleared away and spread over the of 
the sea all our present existing continents and 
islands, had they been placed where they are 
at the creation of the world; and from this it 
follows, as clear as demonstration can make it, 
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that without some process of renovation or re-| feet above- its former level, and remains 9 


storation to act in antagonism to this destruc- 
tive work of old Neptune, there would not now 
be remaining a foot of dry land for living thing 
to stand upon. 

Now what is this process of restoration ? 
Let the volcano and the earthquake tell their 
tale. Let the earthquake tell how, within the 
memory of man,—under the eyesight of eye- 
witnesses, one of whom (Mrs. Graham) has 
described the fact,—the whole coast of Chili, 
for one hundred miles about Valparaiso, with 
the mighty chain of the Andes,—mountains to 
which the Alps shrink into insignificance,—was 
hoisted at one blow (in a single night, Nov. 19, 
A. D. 1832), from two to seven feet above its 
former level, leaving the beach below the old 
low water-mark high and dry, leaving the shell- 


fish sticking on the rocks out of reach of 


water, leaving the seed-weed rotting in the air, 
or rather drying up to dust under the burning 
sun of a‘coast where rain never falls. The 
ancients had a fable of Titan hurled from 
heaven and buried under Etna, and by his 
struggles.causing the earthquakes that deso- 
lated Sicily. But here we have an exhibition 
of Titanic forces on a far mightier scale. One 
of the Andes upheaved on this occasion was 
the gigantic mass of Aconcagua, which over- 
looks Valparaiso. To bring home to the mind 
the conception of such an effort, we must form 
a clear idea of what sort of mountain this is. 
It is nearly twenty-four thousand feet ia height. 
Chimborazo, the loftiest of the volcanic cones 
of the Andes, is.lower by twenty-five hundred 
feet; and yet Etna, with Vesuvius at the top 
of it, and another Vesuvius piled on that, 
would little more than surpass the midway 
height of the snow-covered portion of that cone, 
which is one of the many chimneys by which 
the hidden fires of the Andes find vent. On 
the occasion I am speaking of, at least ten 
thousand square miles of country were estimated 
as having been upheaved, and the upheaval was 
not confined to the land, but extended far away 
to sea, which was proved by the soundings off 
Valparaiso, and along the coast, having been 
found considerally shallower than they were 
before the shock. 

Again, in the year 1819, in an earthquake 
in India, in the district ‘of Cutch, bordering on 
the Indus, a tract of country more than fifty 
miles long and sixteen broad, was suddenly 
raised ten feet above its former level. The 
raised portion still stands up above the unraised, 
like a long perpendicular wall, which is known 
by the name of theUllah Bund,” or ‘“ God’s 
Wall.” And again, in 1538, in that convulsion 
which threw up the Monte Nuovo (New 
Mountain), a cone of ashes four hundred and 
fifty feet high in a single night, the whole coast 
of Possuolj, near Naples, was raised twenty 


permanently upheaved to this day. And | 
could mention innumerable other instances of 


the same kind. 
(To be continued.) 


—_-~- ___— 


RAILWAYS. ; 


To overcome space has been a restless long. 
ing—a world-old dream of man. It is the 
might of the genii in Eastern tales; upon which 
all other superhuman power attends or waits. 
In organized communities it is a need felt and 
ever present, and the mind, through the force 
of ever-recurring monitions, shapes vague fan. 
cies, which in time propagate realities. Im. 
proved roadways, as military and civil necessi- 
ties, taxed the energies and means of nations 
of antiquity, and for reasons too evident to 
need recounting. In war, good roads unite 
armies for offence or defence; in peace, the 
combine the labors of separated regions. Costli- 
ness, so often apparently disproportioned to the 
work done, has not stopped the road-maker, 
how much soever it may for a space have im. 
peded his progress. The Appian Way made 
bankrupt the Roman treasury, it is said, when 
125 miles of the estone-block track were con- 
structed; yet the line of rock-like belt was 
extended in after years to over 330 miles in 
length ; and the great absorption of capital by 
the railroads of the United States—regarded, 
with striking exceptions, a failure as a mone- 
tary speculation—has not prevented the decade 
from 1850 to 1860 from being an era in rail- 
way progress here unmatched in former decen- 
naries. 

The first railroad built in the United States 
was begun in 1826. Like the pyramid build- 
ers of Egypt, granite quarriers at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, desired increased facilities for 
transporting their blocks of stone, and rails 
were laid from the quarries to the Neponset 
river, a distance of about three miles. The 
world had now got beyond exclusively wooden 
rails; and the locomotive—it was beginning to 
be ascertained—could be made to adhere to 
the track, without the necessity of a cog-weeel 
working on a rack laid alongside of the rail. 
The first American railroad had its rails of pine 
wood, five feet apart and a foot deep, which 
were covered with an oak plate, and this in 
tarn covered with a flat bar of iron. This road 
was built upon granite sleepers, seven and a 
half feet long, laid eight feet apart. Such a 
rail, though now generally out of use, and not 
adapted to general traffic, was both serviceable 
and economical, especially for mineral freight 
employing moderate speed, and scarcely indi- 
cated the rail deteriorations subsequentiy made 
manifest. 

It would appear that-wooden rails first were 
used for this kind of transportation in England, 
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in 1675, when coal was conveyed from the col- 
lieries near Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the banks 
of the river over parallel railg in bulky carts 
having each four rollers fitting the rails. This 
faintly comes up to our idea of a railway, and 
it was not until the elapse of a century, that is 
in 1765, that flanges were placed upon wheels 
running over the rails. This improvement was 
soon followed by the nailing of strips of iron 
upon the upper wooden rails to diminish the 
friction when the ascent was steep, or sharp 
curves made the draught more difficult; and 
so early as 1767, iron rails were cast to take 
the place of the upper wooden rails, each five 
feet long, four inches wide, and one and three- 
fourths inches thick, and having spike holes. 
In 1802, a high-pressure locomotive was tried 
upon a railway in South Wales, but with hea 
freight the wheels would slip round without 
advancing. In 1826, M. Seguin, the distin- 

ished French engineer, successfully intro- 
fuced such engines upon the railroad from 
Roanne to St. Silene, Lgtes and Andrezieux. 
In 1828, M. Seguin took out a French patent 
for a tubular boiler, which was adopted by 
Robert Stephenson and his partner, Mr. Booth, 
in the building of their prize*winning locomo- 
tive, styled the Rocket, finished in 1829.— 
Exchange and Review. 





WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


A meeting of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society was recently held at 
Clinton Hall, New York. Rev. Albert Bush- 
nell read a very interesting paper on Equato- 
rial Western Africa, in which region he has 
resided as a missionary for the past twenty 
= He gaye a graphie sketch of the rivers, 

es, mountains, climate, resources and general 
characteristics of the country, and of the char- 
acter of the natives. The region he described 


_ extends 150 miles inland, and about 400 miles 


north and south, on either side of the equator, 
on the western coast. The principal rivers are 
the Gaboon, the*Congo, and the Niger. 

North of the equator the seasons are two— 
the wet and the dry. During the wet season, 
the showers are so copious that the rain flows 
almost literally in streams. The hottest season 
is in December and January, and the extreme 
range of the thermometer is from seventy to 
ninety-eight ‘degrees. South of the equator 
the rainy season is not so distinctly marked, 
and the principal peculiarity is the smoky sea- 
son, when the air is so filled with fog that it is 
impossible to see but a short distance,’ and 


everything wears a gloomy appearance. The 


climate is malarious to foreigners, but is not 
prejudicial to the natives. Though the climate 
is insalubrious, yet, after having the necessary 
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The use of quinine, to prevent fevers and to 
cure them, is found extremely beneficial. The 
elevated interior, not yet explored by foreign- 
ers, Mr. Bushnell thinks is very healthful. 
The forests of the high regions, away from the 
rivers, he described as extremely luxuriant and 
beautiful. The cassada plant, the staff of life 
to the natives, grows there in abundance. . 
There might be grown also cotton of medium 
quality. The agricultural products of the 
country are very valuable, and include nearly 
all grown in the tropics, but the natives have a 
contempt for agriculture, and are fond of trade. 

The speaker gave a graphic description of 
the blighting effects of the slave-trade upon 
that region. The bones and sinews, bodies ard 
souls of men, women, and children, had been 
almost the only export, and tribe after tribe 
had been swallowed up in it. Of its horrors, 
he said, we could have but the faintest ¢onceps 
tion. The vessels engaged in the trade had 
been mostly American, and there were eighteen 
American slave factories on the Congo river. 
Large quantities of palm oil were, of late, bein 
exported, and its production could be increas 
almost indefinitely. Though immense numbers 
of elephants were yearly slaughtered for the 
ivory they furnished, there was no fear of the 
ivory being exhausted. 

The qpeaker said that instead of a region of 
pestilence, as was generally represented, it was 
a goodly land, with great agricultural and com- 
mercial resources. _When the slave-trade shall 
have been entirely suppressed, under the be- 
nign and stimulating influence of Christianity ; 
when civilization will develop her present re- 
sources, they will be immensely valuable. 
Though it was not his purpose, the speaker 
said, to treat of the ethnology of that region, 
he would state that he saw some of the finest 
specimens of the African, there, and that the 
inhabitants Would be found as susceptible of 
intellectual and moral improvement, and as 
high a state of civilization, as perhaps any 
other people within the tropics. The territory 
in the interior has never been explored farther 
than eight hundred miles from the coast, and 
of the region beyond we have no certain know- 
ledg. From all that he had seen and had 
been enabled to learn, he confidently believed 
that there will be found an.-elevated, healthful, 
and densely populated region — American Mis- 
sionary. ° 

—_———— oe 
ARE WE SOUND ON THE STARCH QUESTION? 
Starchy food for infants, such as arrow-root, 
0, tapioca, corn-starch, &c., is commonly 
held to be-not only very digestible, but highly 
nutritious, and yet it is a common experience 
with medical men tq find children eo fed to be 
feeble, sickly, and very poorly nourished. 


appliances, there are generally no fatal results.| Professor Rolleston, of Oxford, has-shown 
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the reason of this, and in an interesting paper 
recently read by him before the British Associ- 
ation, he has demonstrated, by the record of a 
series of experiments, that the digestive organs 
of infants are’ powerless to convert and digest 
gtarch in any degree whatever. 

The. practical value of this important discov- 
ery is immense. Children are daily being 
starved to death, while apparently abundantly 
fed, through ignorance of this fact; the only 
real nourishment received by them being the 
sugar, milk, eggs, &c., which are combined 
with their arrow-root diet. 


EARS OF SONG BIRDS. 

» It is mentioned in an interestfng work, en- 
titled “‘ Miscellanea Curiosa,” that Mr. Clay 
ton and Dr. Maudlin discovered a remarkable 
peculiarity in the structure of the ears of birds, 
particularly those distinguished for their song. 
Contrary to what takes place in man or in 
quadrupeds, there is in binds almost a direct 
passage from one ear to the other, so that, if 
the drufn of both ears be pricked, water will 
pass, when pouréd in, from one ear to the 
other. There is, however, no cochlea, but a 
small cochlea passage, which opens into a large 
cavity, formed between the two bony plates of 
the skull, and this passes all round the head. 


The upper and external plate of bone, forming 
the skull, is supported by many huntreds of 


small threadlike pillars or columns, which rest 
upon the lower and interior plate, immediately 
over the brain. 

Now, what is worthy of attention is, that this 
passage between the outer and inner plates of 
the skull, was observed to be.strikingly larger 
in song birds than in birds wich are not pos- 
sessed of musical powers. So very remarkable 
this difference is described to be, that any per- 
son to whom it has been once pointed out, may 
readily pronounce, upon inspecting: the skull 
of a bird, whether it was a bird of song or 
otherwise, though -+he might have no previous 
knowledge of the bird or its habits.— Christian 
Record. 


vr «* 


ITEMS. 


Taz Comme Grain Crops.—There never was more 
favorable weather for the country than has@been 
experienced in the present season. The crops every- 
where indicate vigorous growth and a plentiful 
yield. Throughout Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
wheat, oats and rye are growing finely. An abund- 
ant hafvest is promised in Ohio. In New Jersey, 
the wheat and grain crops, in the middle counties, 
are said to look very promising. In Illinois, the 

wing wheat never looked finer. In Indian@, 
wheat has suffered during-the winter less than usual. 
In Michigan, it is injured in some places, but there 
is @ promising yield. In Iowa, it never*was better. 
In Wisconsin, the appearance is a large crop of ce- 
reals; and in Kentucky, notwithstanding the war, 
the wheat crop is expected to be abundant. All 
this is yery encouraging to the people. We see in 


INTELLIGENCER. 


the Western a that there is a great complaint 
of the want of farm hands to cultivate the soil. Thig 
scarcity will be considerably relieved by the very 
large immigration from Europe which is now arriv. 
ing, with the intention of going West tolabor. Thig 
will afford the aid our farmers need ; and in harvest 
time, machinery, which has been very generally in. 
troduced the last year for cutting and gathering the 
crops, will give adequate relief for the scarcity of 
hands, and enable the farmers to gather their grain 
rapidly and without much loss.—Scientific Am. 


Microscopists will be pleased to learn, says the 
London Parthenon, that Messrs. Powell and Lealand 
have succeeded in making a one-twenty-fifth inch 
microscope object glass, which magnifies 7,500 
diameters, thus magnifying a given area 6,000,000 
times. Although this glass is of the above vy 
small size, itis remarkably clear and perfect. 


An Immense Oi. -WaiL.—The Harrisburg Union, 
of the 8th instant, says: . 

“One of the most valuable veins of petroleum yet 
@scovered was lately struck on the Farrell farm, 
Oil creek, Venango county, Pa. The well commenced 
flowing on Saturday last, the oil spouting up to a 
height of fifty feet, with a roar like a hurricane, and 
escaping at the rate of two thousand barrels per day. , 
A stop-cock was got on after much trouble, and the 
flow can now be regulated to suit the demand. 
Another flowing well in the vicinity was so affected 
by the opening of the new well that its yield de- 
creased over three hundred barrels per day. The 
Farrell well, whick is about four hundred and fifty 
feet deep, was at last accounts flowing steadily at 
the rate of twelve hundred barrels a day. This, 
even at the moderate prices now ruling at the wells, 
would yield the owners $3,600 a day. 


A most venerable and interesting relic of the 
olden time is now on exhibition in Providence, 
Rhode Island. It is the origina] deed for six hundred 
and twenty-five acres of land, on which now stands 
the city of Philadelphia, executed by William Penn 
to Thomas Vernon, March 3d, 1681, immediately 
upon the receipt of Penn’s patent from King Charles , 
the Second. The instrument is in a remarkably 
good state of preservation, considering its age. It 
is perfectly legible, the ink having faded from but 
a few words, and in these the obliteration is slight. 
It is written in the old English chirography preva- 
lent at that period, and to it is fixed Penn’s auto- 
graph. The consideration for which this large 
amount of land (comprising» what is now West | 
Philadelphia) was conveyed was twelve pounds and 


ten shillings. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anp Mgat.—There is no shipping demand 
for Flour, and only a few hundred barrels sold for 
the supply of the retailers and bakers, at $5 508 
5°75 per bafrel for superfine, $5 87$ a 6 12} for 
extra, $6 256 75 for extra family, and $7 up to 
$8 25 for fancy brands. Rye Flour and‘Corn Meal 
are quoted at $5 for the former, and $4 for the 
latter. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and the 
demand is good. Prime Pennsylvania red afloat 
sold at $1 49 a 1 50, and good white at $1 60a 
1 70.. Rye is steady at $1 05. Corn is scarce, and 
prime yellow commands 87 cents. Oats are dull; 
sales of Pennsylvaniaat 75a 76c. Prices of Barley’ 
and Malt are nominal. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed ranges from $5 25 to $5 75 
per 64 lbs., Timothy from $2 to $2 25, and Flaxseed 
from $2 37} to $2 50 per bushel. 





